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‘This is why Ring Amateurs 
should keep their status 


IF proof were needed that the 
poverty of professional 
boxing is at the lowest limit 
it has reached within living 
memory, one has only to note 
the acclaim which greeted the 
victory a short ‘time ago of 
Danny Webb, the Canadian 
negro soldier, when he de- 
feated Jackie Pliaiterson. 

In some quarters, Webb, who 
is a lance-corporal in the Royal 
Canadian Hussars, was hailed 
as a world-beater. I am afraid 
this is a very loosely applied 
title. 

Of course, a moderate 
boxer can be a world-beater 
when there is no sort of op- 
position in his class any~- 
where in the world. It is all 
comparative. 

At the same time, it would 
be advisable to withhold the 
superlatives and to refrain 
from hoisting fair performers 


to the top of the ladder before the weigh-in, which means that cause it 


they have demonstrated their 
right to_that position. : 
This Canadian negro’s vic- 
tory over Paterson was com- 
mendable in its way, but it 
must be borne in mind that 


Paterson has held his fly- 
weight title so long merely be- 
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he was probably several pounds 
heavier than this when he ac- 
tually took the ring. ; 

At this rate it is unlikely 
that he could get down to 8st., 
which is the fly-weight pound- 
age, and be strong enough to 
box at his best. 


cause of the utter poverty of 
opposition in his class. 

In passing, it may not be 
out of place to question whether 
it is strictly correct to refer to 
Paterson at the present time as 
a fly-weight. When he fought 
Webb he boxed as a feather- 
weight, weighing 8st, 114lb. at 


To those misguided per- 
sons who are so ready to 
hail the newcomer as a dyed- 
in-the-wool world-beater, | 
would counsel cultivating a 
sense of proportion. Webb 
has not yet met anyone of 
first-class boxing ability. 
That is no fault of his, be- 
is almost impossible 


Here's the Young Cobbler 


L./Sto. 


[HE member of your family 
L./Stoker Cyril L Davis, 
who demanded most of our 
attention when we called to 
see them at 9, Alun-road, May- 
hill, SSwansa@a was your two- 
and -a-~half-years-old_ son 
Vivian. He was up to his ears 
with cobbling hammer. rasp 
and piles of sprigs attempting 
to repair shoes. 


Your wife told me to tell 
you he has not céased to_re- 
pair boots and shoes since 
he saw you at it on your 
last leave. The trouble is, 
she says, he’s now got to 
the stage where he’s moving 
on from shoes to household 
furniture! 


He’s a grand lad as you see 


by this picture taken with you'll be home for her wedd- twelve years 


mummy, grandma and grandpa. 
His latest stunt is to waken 


CYRIL DAVIS 


at approximately 4 a.m. and 
demand to have read_to him 
the story of “‘. Alice in Wonder- 
land.” Poor old grandpa falls 
for this and Vivian thinks it 
great fun! 

By the way, your youngest 
sister, Elsie. was married a 
few weeks ago to a chap called 
Ernie Wheatley, also in the 
Senior Service, at St, Nicholas 
on the Hill Church, Townhill, 
the same place as you were 
married (and by the same 
padre) three years ago. There 
was a grand “do” after the 
ceremony with beer supplied 
by your favourite landlord of 
“The Local” at Brynhyfryd. 


cer, is in hospital in Ancona. 
Maybe you've had the letter 
containing all the news but 
we're told to tell you he’s 
coming along O.K, This is 
his third mishap—three 
tries for a Welshman, eh? 


Vivian and his mummy went 
Christmas shopping recently. 
Mummy bought the lad a hall 
—hid it from him for a time 
but he went scrounging when 
she was otherwise occupied— 
now she has to think of an- 
other gift! 


Talking of Christmas, all at 
home send their love, espec- 
ially your wife, and best 


Phyllis, your other sister in wishes. Mrs. Davis is looking 
the ., was home on forward to the day when you 
leave recently. She hopes will have come your 

ree 


ing. 
Your wife’s brother, Spen- 


‘ears 
time) and you can come home 
for good. 


to find a really first-class 
boxer anywhere at present. 
The fact that he was only re- 
cently defeated by one of our 
amateurs in an inter-Services 
tournament is sufficient to 
show that this Canadian 
feather-weight is mothing out 
of the ordinary. 

Some time ago I suggested 
that the standard of amateur 
boxing was ahead of the pro- 
fessionals, and it seems ‘that 
¢his is being amply demon- 
strated... If anyone doubted 
this, it has only to be pointed 
out that the leading amateurs 
are being pestered by profes- 
sional managers to sign them- 
selves up and join the paid 
performers. 

As one might ‘expect,° the 
leading officials of the Ama- 
teur Boxing Association are 
not at all pleased at the per- 
sistent attempts to poach on 
their preserves. 

In view of the likelihood of 
many international contests 
lin the near future between 
the. world’s best amateurs, 
the A.B.A. officials like to 
feel that they can draw upon 
their best champions to up- 
hold the boxing préstige of 
the nation. 

In this connection it is good 
news to learn that the A.B.A. 
has concluded an agreement 
with Mr. A. J. Elvin to hold 
the championships at Wembley, 
and other big events, such as 
international meetings, as they 
are arranged. This is as it 
should be. Now that the in- 
terest in amateur boxing has 
grown to such proportions, it 
is only right and sensible that 
the championships should be 
staged within the largest build- 
ing available in order that all 
who wish to attend may do so 
without inconvenience. 

When the Empire Pool at 
Wembley was built the seating 
capacity. was 12,000, but 
Elvin plans to 
seating. 

This means that more than 
twice the number of spec- 
tators can be accommodated 
than was possible at the 
Royal Albert Hall. 


If boxing enthusiasts can see 


increase the 


first-class amateur boxing 
under ideal conditions, with 
seats at reasonable prices, 


they will certainly not bother 
to pay high prices to see the 
indifferent performances put 
up by the professionals. 

The very low state of the 
professional ring is largely due 
to a number of those associated 
with it. The necessary infu- 
sion of fresh blood to keep the 
game healthy has not been 
forthcoming because there were 
so many parasites, al] wanting 
their rake-off. 

All those amateur cham- 
pions who have good, ordin- 
ary workaday jobs should 
turn a deaf ear to the biand- 
iishments of the professional 
managers who pester them 
to change their status. 
There are very few managers 

in the game to-day who fully 
appreciate the wide gap be- 
tween the amateur and profes- 
sional, or who really know 
how to gradually train the 
amateur to successfully bridge 
the gap. 

There is a vast difference be- 
tween boxing in three-minute 
round contests over profes- 
sional distances and in ama- 
teur competitions.. It is curious 
how few people there are who 
fully realise what great stamina 
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Rockferry, 


energy. 


them. 


You will notice in the 


means. 


HEN you meet your little daughter, Elaine, for the 


playing with two of her toys. 
her in the fireplace playing with the coal shovel! Fortu- 
nately, we managed to keep her on the hearthrug, and 
got her to pose for a split second. 
When you meet her and sample her energy you’ll 
understand better what photographing Elaine really 


Mace, prepare for a bundle 


of charm that refuses to keep still. 

We took her photograph for you at 5 Hazel Road, 
Birkenhead, and it was certainly a task. 
She was definitely fourteen months of concentrated 


Your wife wants you to know that she’s having lots 
of presents at Christmas and wishes you could be wiih 


photograph that Elaine is 
We nearly photographed 
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is called for in boxing a con- 
test of fifteen three-minute 
rounds, : 


__it calls for intensive train- 
ing on tthe part of the boxer 
before he is able to accomplish 
this. 

No amateur ever engages in 
a contest of more than six 
rounds’ duration, and even then 
they are only two - minute 
rounds, but competitions in 
which three rounds are boxed 
with an interval between the 
et is the more usual prac- 
ice. 


That is one of the reasons 
why amateurs frequently fail 
to meet with success when 
going over to professional con- 
tests. It might be a different 
matter if the managers were 
content to waive the possibility 


- of bigger purses early on, and 


were sensible enough to take 
the long view and realise that 
the ex-amateur would be ail 
the better for starting in a 
lowly position and making 
haste slowly. 

Instead, what usually hap- 
pens is that the most is made 
of the former  amateur’s 
popularity by billing him in 
a 10- or 15-round contest 
with a leading professional, 
with the result that the new- 
comer is beaten before he 
has had time to become ac- 
customed to the _ different 
conditions. 


To hark back ito Danny Webb, 
the coloured Canadian, it may 
be said that here is an excep- 
tion to the rule I have been 
trying to prove. Webb started 
boxing in 1939, and nearly all 
his contests have been with the 
amateurs. 

The fact that he has suc- 
ceeded in beating such an old 
professional as Paterson is due 
to his effective punching. He 
won inside three rounds, and 
therefore had no real test of 
stamina, such as he would have 
had if he had been compelled 
to box the full distance to a 
decision on points. 


As a general rule, one 
rarely finds a coloured boxer 
lacking in stamina, unless, of 
course, he has neglected .to 
train. This is mot likely to 
be Webb’s failing. 


His ambition is to become a 
doctor, and as he has already 
put in a certain amount of 


study towards qualifying for a 
medical degree; he is sure to 
have learned the need for 
building up his physical 
strength by training. 

According to Webb, the ring 
is merely a means to an end in 
his case. He hopes to be suc- 
cessful in winning enough in 
prize-money to provide the 
means for continuing his medi- 
cal studies after the war and 
then to purchase a medical 
practice. 

The moment he has accom- 
plished that he means to say 
good-bye to the ring. 
Before he collects the amount 

of money which he regards as 
necessary, he may blossom still. 
further and reveal genuine 
championship form—that is to 
say, provided the first-rate 
opponents can be found for him. 
In that event, there may be 
cause to regret that the ring 
has lost a much-needed cham- 
pion, but he has a long way. to 
go before such sentiments can 
be expressed. 


NUNS AT CINEMA 


ISTORY was made at the 
Gaumont Palace, Ply- 
mouth, when a_ large number 
of nuns attended a_ special 
performance of “The Song of 
Bernadette”’ which began at 
8.30° a.m, : 
The film, which deals with 
the miracles of Lourdes, was 
so highly thought. of by local 
Roman Catholic clergy, who 
had been invited to a preview 
a week before, that the R.C. 
Bishop_signed a_ special dis- 
pensation permitting sisters of 
various Orders ‘to see the 
show. 
Many had never been in- 
side a cinema jin their lives. 


We ALWAYS write 
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to ‘‘ Good Morning,” 
c/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, London, $.W.1 


= Lady,’ a ‘Sidecar,’ and a Dry Martini greater 


students as drudgery,” says Greene, “but not 
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ja sun was just rising as the 

4 small tub-like steamer, or, 

- to be more correct, steam-barge, 
the Bulldog, steamed past the 
sleeping town of Gravesend at a 
good six knots per hour. 

There had been a little discussion 
on the way between her crew and 
the engineer, who, down in his 
grimy little engine-room, did his 
own stoking and everything else 
necessary. The crew, consisting of 
captain, mate, and boy, who were 
doing their first trip on a steamer, 
had been transferred at the last 
moment from their sailing-barge, 
the Witch, and found to their dis- 
comfort that the engineer, who had 
not expected to sail so soon, was 
terribly and abusively drunk. 
Every moment he could spare from 
his engines he thrust the upper 
part of his body through the small 
hatchway, and rowed with his 
“commander. to stoke.” 

“ Ahoy, bargee!” he shouted, “Go down,” said the skipper, 
popping up like a jack-in-the- grinning with fury, and the boy 
box, after a brief cessation of reluctantly obeyed. ; 
hostilities. “ You think,” said the engineer 


* Don’t take no notice of ’im,” 
said the mate. “’E’s got a bottle 
of brandy down there, an’ he’s 
Zalf mad.” 

“if | knew anything o’ them 
blessed engines,” growled the 
skipper, “ I’d go and hit ’im over 
the head.” 

* But you don’t,” said the 
mate, “ and neither do I, so you’d 
better keep quiet.” 

“You think you’re a fine 
feller,” continued the engineer, 
‘standing up there an’ playing 
with that little wheel. You think 
you’re doing all the work. What’s 
the boy doing? Send him down 


5. What fabulous creature has 
a human head, a lion’s body, 
and an eagle’s wings ? 

6. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why? Tin, 
Brass. Copper, Gold, . Silver, 
Solder. 


For today 


Answers to Quiz 


1. A stulm is beech-nut husk, in No. 545 
shaft for pumping up water, 
Indian ffish, stroke in golf, 1. Bird trap. 
wooden bollard ? 2. U.S.A’ 

2. With what would you - 3. China. 
play a game of squails, and 4. Sergius Orata, a Roman of 
how would you play it? the 1st century B.C. 

3. How many kings and 5. Matthew Parker, Arch- 
queens are buried in Westmin- Canterbury, 1559- 


bishop of 
ster Abbey ? 1575 
4. What was the native lan- 
guage of Jesus ? 


6. H is not a musical note; 
others are. 


-Desertion 


Read what happened when the engineer was 
“half-seas-overboard” in this Rollicking tale 
by W. W. JACOBS 


pathetically, after he had cuffed your back answers,” bellowed the 
the boy’s head and dropped him engineer, “ ’cos I won’t have ’em.” 
down below by the scruff of his The skipper shrugged his shoul- 
neck, ‘‘ you think because I’ve got ders and exchanged glances with 
a black face I’m not a man. There’s his sympathetic mate. ‘‘ Wait 
many a hoily face ’ides a good tillI get ’im ashore,” he murmured. 
’art.” “The biler is wore out,” said 


\ 


“The joint ought to be good.to-day, sir. It won the Grand 
National in 1917!”? 


“T don’t think nothing about 
it,” grunted the skipper; “you 
do your work, and I’ll do mine.” 

“Don’t you give me none of 


the engineer, re-appearing after 
a hasty dive below. ‘It may 
bust at any moment.” 

As though to confirm his 
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COLUMN 


‘TJANGOVERS, 
: ikea 5%, pie 
No, this is not taken from a talk in the bar- 


cause of, treatment 


parlour of the ‘‘local.’’ It concerns prob- 
lems included in questions and answers in the 
British Medical Journal. 

The medical profession grows more human 
daily ! ; 

As to “mixing” of drinks, the reply says: 
“I know of no scientific approach to this age- 
old problem. This is strange in view of the 
fact that there would be no lack of volun- 
teens!” 

It is suggested that if the result of ‘“mixing”’’ 
is worse than that of a ‘ single-track” hang- 
over, “the non-al¢cdholic constituents of the 
drink are probably responsible.’’ 

“Tis the resulting exhilaration from a ‘ White 


than three like volumes of any one of these? 
Frankly, I do not know. ...1I1 suspect that in 
the case of spirituous liquors, one drinks more 
by being tempted by different flavours.” In 
lay language, “mixing’’ your drink jis worse 
because you drink more. 

The questioner points out that treatment for 
hangovers, which, he has found of great impor- 
tance, ‘“‘“does not seem to be dealt with very 
adequately in any literature.” 

Thanks, Doc! 


BEELZEBUB JONES 


REGULAR JOB 


"LL CATCH® MORE 


words, fearful sounds were heard to the wheel and brought the boat's 
proceeding from below. head sharply round. “ Git a line 
“It’s only the boy,” said the Teady.” : . 
mate, “he’s scared—natural.” The mate, with a coil of rope in 
“y thought it was. the biler.” his hand, rushed to the side, but 
said the skipper, with a sigh of his benevolent efforts were frus- 
relief. “ It was loud enough.” pie by the engineer, who, seeing 
Ry seth Heir besten is ec boat’s head making straight for 


him, saved his li 
head out of the hatchway, and, Oe ee eee tne 


v nd, dive. The steam hed by. 
rendered desperate with fear, fairly “Turn ‘er atk 1 i sehen the 
fought his way past the engineer 


mate. 
and gained the deck. The captain i 
** Very good,” said the engineer, a ee apes eee 


so, and ina 7 
as he followed him on deck and POLAR AtEY SRY Bere 


staggered to the side. “I’ve had (Continued on Page 3) 
enough 0” you lot.” 

“ Hadn’t you, better go down to 
them engines?” shouted the skip- 
per. 

“Am I your slave? ’’ demanded 
the engineer tearfully. ‘‘ Tell me 
that. Am I your slave?” 

~* Go down and do your work like 
a sensible man,” was the reply. 

At these words the engineer took 
umbrage at once, and, scowling 
fiercely, removed his greasy jacket 
and flung his cap on the deck. He 
then finished the brandy which he 
had brought up with him, and 
gazed owlishly at the Kentish 
shore. 


“1’m going to have a wash,” 
he said loudly, and, sitting down, 
removed his boots. 

“* Go down to the engines first,” 
said the skipper, ‘and 1’ll send 
the boy to you with a bucket and 
some soap.” 

“ Bucket!” replied the engi- 
neer scornfully, as he moved to 


Solution to Numerical Puzzle 
in No. 545. 


Each file totals 41. 


“How Many” 
Puzzle in No. 545. 
There are 8 small] triangles 
and 2 of the size shown shaded. 


Answer to 


the side. ‘I’m going to have a 
proper wash.” 
“Hold him!” roared the 


skipper suddenly. ‘“‘ Hold him! ” 
The mate, realising the situa- 
tion, rushed to seize him, but the 
engineer, with a mad laugh, put 
his hands on the side and vaulted 
into the water. When he rose 
the steamer was twenty yards 
ahead. 
“Go astern!” yelled the mate. 
“How can I go astern when 
there’s nobody at the engines?” 
shouted the skipper, as he hung on 


yea 


Y GOSH!-I5 THAT \ YOU'RE A 
BUT HOW WE GONNA STOP THESE -ER- 

MISLED BOYS WRECKING THIS PLACE ¢ 
THEY'RE OUR SWORN ENEMIES! 


THAT REMAINS J 
TO BE SEEN ¥ 
MY FRIEND 


MERMAIDS WITH NYLON 


NSTEAD of saying “scram,” students 

in the Eastern District Secondary 
School, New York, now say, “Avaunt and quit 
my sight.” 

Thanks to the pioneer spirit of school teacher 
Jay Greene, Shakespearean phrases are replac- 
ing modern slang. ‘‘Memory work has tradi- 
tionally been regarded by the vast majority of 


so now by students who use Shakespearean 
couplets.” ‘ 


When ink is spilled on the desk, they say 
“Out damned spot.” 
Getting hep, huh? 


STOCKINGS THAN YOU 
WILL WITH 
(4 


= 


4 BRACELET 


DOGGONE IT — DON'T 
YOUSE GUYS WANT 
SECURITY ? 


NOT ME, KITTY!-I'VE OFTEN 
LONGED TO TAKE YOUNG 
BULLDOZER BY THE SLACK OF 
HIS PANTS AND -!~BUT IT 
JUST WOULDN'T WORK! — 
THAT'S WHY | STARTED 

THIS LITTLE CLUB! 


A CHALLENGE? ) SA/NT, MR 
STRAIGHT! 
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4 again. “ Draw the fires, then.” shouted the engineer, “ until you after remarking that he felt chilly < 
W ANGLING A CASE OF DESERTION “Who's going ae steer while I and the mate and the boy all bathing on tne empty stomach, _ 
: . do it? ” bellowed the skipper, as he swear as you won’t say nothing went down below and began to 
(Continued from Page 2) right across the other’s bows, and P Ai ; 
Be tne the. box, which hed des- fieatis anton a sailing -barge, left the wheel for a 7 scons to about this little game.’ stoke. In the course of the voyage 
435 |ctibed a complete circle, was mak- the skipper of which, a Salvation Sa Ni een ete Soa ll report you the moment ho said that it ibd wore bin 
— ing again for the engineer. Army man; was nobly tichtin By this time the commotion in I get ashore,” roared the skipper. making such a foo of himself if 
1. Un: it ts i “Look out for the line!” with his feelin 5 y MENUNg the river was frightful, andthe cap- “Vil give you in charge for only to see the skipper’s beautiful 
*A*0*EO" "and **A"*E*A‘*E shouted the mate warningly. “ Why ae stop?” he tain’s steering, as he wont on his desertion. I’ll ”’— steering, warmly asserverating that 
and get two famous French- “| don’t want your line,” yelled. fee Rage ners rea With a supreme gesture the engi- there fine ae Actes ae the 
mo. Here are two fabulous sare ee ot ae nos st can't” walled. Ae Sing cathe pee dinathur cap: watt iat bate fell an ee a Blane tla inna tattery 
: cht ashore.” skipper of the ‘ Bulldog,” as he ¢.” - 3 ~ watchful mate fell on his neck an e 
creatures whose syllables, and “ Come aboard |!’ shouted the tereaaed his way tacaen a huge tains added to his troubles. Every tripped him over a seat. the skipper’s wrath melted like 
the letters in them, have been captain imploringly, as they steamer and a schooner, who, in craft he passed had something to CG homed ied the ski snow before the sun, and by the - , 
SHUN IFEPOH — INXITRG swept past again.‘ We can’t avoiding him, were getting up a S*Y *° him, busy as they wore, and |. soho st at such determination, time they reached port he would 
5 eta E ( Biter tag? . Parte - the remarks were as monotonous as £,°*? ‘ pe * as soon have thought of hittin : 
ities eher fg the Slt i (a me Put ie ‘ound again,” said Swell a sae ae SS were sot At 7 ‘Bb Ne Sedepaeet a gh a oe his own father pg his smoota 
avior ? “yp i « ‘ ’ », 48 he was resolving to run His boat A eee ey, . tongued engineer. a 
Fee Wind the tess cooking uten- vee roe aie od agit eg Ahoy, ‘ Bulldog’! Ahoy!” straight down the river until he Honour bright ? ” inquired the 8 8 : 
_ 4. Find the tw : Ny | With the boat. | boy.” called the mate. “Stand by to halt f ¢ engineer. END ' 
sils hidden in: | don't knoW| ‘Phe boat, which was dragging vs 2 ~* “2 came to a halt for want of steam, eng! ‘< . ; d 
why that lad leaves his license)... was hauled close, and the Pick us up. We've got him. the mate caught the rope he flung, Honour bright,” chorussed the ———————___ f 
111 ae mate tumbled into her, followed by , The skipper smiled in an agonised and the Bulldog went down the river three. , By courtesy of the Society of Authors 
rh 2 : hion otl - with her boat made fast to her The engineer, with all the hon- and of the Executors of the late * 
. the boy, just as the captain was fas as he shot past, hotly pur 
Answers to Wangling rarthe inidale of another circle—to Sued by his boat. The feeling on stern. ours of war, came on board, and, W. W. Jacobs. i 
Words—No. 484 the intense indignation of a crowd board the other craft, as they got “ Gome aboard, you—you Iuna- ‘ 
? of shipping, large and small, which Ut of the way of the Bulldog, and tic!” he shouted. Cc oO R N E R 
1. PayeR. was trying to get by. nearly ran down her boat, and then, ‘Not afore I knows ’ow I C R Oo R D ; 
ying to get by ; we f ) 
2. BISHOP, JOKER, “ Ahoy |” yelled the master of a im avoiding that, nearly ran down ~ stand,” said the engineer, who CLUES ACROSS. ig 
DRAUGHT, DOMINO. tug which was towing a large ship. something else, cannot be put into was now beautifully sober, and a Liquid * 
T = oe Ure, - Bowe Avon), Take that steam roundabout Plain English, but several captains jn full possession of a somewhat measure, é 
est, ames. out of the way. What the thunder Ventured into the domains of the — ageute intellect. a Conta ‘tool, 
are you doing?” ornamental with marked success. “ What do you mean? » de- 0° puey an : 
“ Picking up my engineer,” “Shut off steam!” yelled the manded the skipper. 11 Barely enough. 7 
J ANE replied the captain, as he steamed engincer, as the Bulldog went by “}| don’t come aboard,’ he pana a 
BA: z = = 17 Sussex town, 
. VANS ENT ———_| \ (No, MA'AM!—SHE 13 Numbers," F 
k VA f n . — 20 © , 
NO, I CAN'T x ENE NG S lea rs acter MADE T.'E _ 22 cris. 4 
eee, GEOOe: > Ra EN — BEDS AND SHE CAN'T 24 ipace of 
27 Straigh ’ 
‘OU Mi HELP 29 Heraldic ‘ 
Me, Fores a mM animal, 
FRIGHTFULLY oA bebe lout, 2, 
Ot. 
RUSHED! 35 Of vinbaee 4 
356 Place for ] 
a animals, 
37 Dirge. 
38 Exhibited, ‘ 
’ 
38 [IA] i 
Pe] | | | | Beene | 
« 
CLUES DOWN, . 
1 The majority, 2 Money received. 3S Low tide. 
4 Sports contest. 5 Mouldy. 6 Farm animal. 7 
2 Opposed. 8 Gainsay, 112 Mineral. 14 Actual é 
wording. 16 Scottish island. 19 Chosen. 20 _ 
-AA\ Calibre. 21 Cite as proof. 23 Rut, 25 Clay 
| pipe. 26 Counters. 28 Spoken, 30 Exude, 31 


Atmospheric gas, 35 Cask stopper. 


LOOK HERE, MAISIE - YOUR Y WeLL, 1 HAVEN'T I'VE BEEN WANTING TO SPEAK Y MOVIE TRICKS 


CEST LIKED To SAV IT- BUT) AFFORD IT-Bur TO YOU FoR SOME TIME, MY BOY - TAKING IT THAT VERY time I talk with an amateur movie- : 
etl rie ly te Monel / HEARTUY AGREE YOU KNOW [VE ENJOYED STAYING WAY—AS SOON maker he invariably winds up by asking : 
SHES HELPED US 4 LOT— you WITH YOU ~ BUT TWO WOMEN AS YOU'RE FIXED how he can do various tricks with his camera 
SUT THE OLD TROUBLE IS CAN'T BOTH BOSS THE SAME C UP WITH SOME to obtain the same results he so frequently 

CROPPING UP- You CAN'T . ’ HOUSEHOLD/ ‘ HELP LET ME sees in professional pictures on the screen. 

HAVE THO W vor IN : KNOW/ Contrary to general belief, many of the camera- 

WOM tricks are quite simple to do—if you know how. 

Here are a few which I hope will be helpful to 
all home movie-makers. 


REVERSE ACTION. : > 
One of the easiest of all camera-tricks—and 
one of the most helpful for slapstick comedy— 1 
is reverse action, in which everything happens : 
in reverse; men run backwards, cars. glide : 
ghostlike backwards round a curve or through 
traffic, or water comes up out of a glass into 
a jug. 
With the old crank cameras, this reverse can 
be obtained by cranking the film backwards. 
With spring-driven cameras, the camera is held 


upside-down when shooting. Then after the 
--- BUT BEFORE THE g : : film is developed, the scene is cut out and 
OTHERS CAN FOLLOW... replaced in the reef right side up—this is done 
ST sf Page by turning the film end for end. Simple—but 
effective ! 
DISAPPEARING PEOPLE. 

Another simple, yet effective, trick Is stop- 
ping the camera to make people and inani- 
mate objects appear and disappear. For this 
it is important to have as “static” a back- 
ground ‘as possible and for the actors to hold 
a given position while the camera is stopped. 
In achieving this effect you film your scene 

normally up to the point where you want a 
person or object fo vanish or appear. At that 
point you tell your players to ‘‘freeze’’ in 
their positions as you stop your camera. While 
‘the camera is stopped you remove whatever 
you wish to vanish, then you continue the nor- 
mial filming of your scene. 
BOMBING EFFECTS. 
In these days of war and air raids the effects 
of ppm hgh Meats’ ig mee in e hom ke 
HOW'S THAT, PAL? —YOU still be done without the damage and danger o! 
BE A POWERFUL GOOD JOB AIN'T PACKIN' A PARCEL OF PROVIDENCE O! BROUGH Y en page tn fi 2 aA the ficos Guu 
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‘ary old-fashioned flash-powder. When the time 
: : —s 4 comes for the ‘‘explosion,”’ the flash-powder 
e3 } g En ps is ignited. When the smoke from the powder 
: ; as has obscured the camera’s view, the camera 
is stopped. Then the furniture is scattered 
around “to taste,’ broken glass and crockery 
is strewn about the floor, and the scene is 
generally arranged to give the impression of 
blast-damage. Then some more flash-powder 
is ignited in the pan, and, as the smoke is clear- 
ing, filming is resumed. On the screen you 
see the flash of an explosion and a huge cloud 
of smoke, followed by a wrecked room! 


Derek Richards 


If fascinating Elaine Riley 
should meet up with a lawn- 
mower, they’ll certainly be 
“Wearing ’em Higher in 
Hawaii ’— and RKO Radio’s 
“*Show Business’? would be 
an even greater riot, we 
guess. 


¥ 


_‘*What’s that you say? You want a 
statement for submariners? Tell 
them to obtain permission to dis- 
continue shaving — it makes life easier 
I’ve found.’’ 


“Tell them that this cat doesn’t hold 

with such new-fangled inventions. 

I’ve spent eight lives in schooners, and 

1 want to spend the rest of my days 
in peace.”’ 


**Tell them that I’ve been raising 

periscope for as long as I can re- 

'member —and I’ve never seen any- 
thing worth looking at yet !”’ 


“Tell them that I’m always thinking 

of them, and that I’ve a special mes- 

sage for them which coming from me 
means something — It’s ‘ Nuts.’ ”’ 
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THIS ENGLAND. The walls are of stone, the bridge is of stone. 
This is obviously a county where stone is quarried. It’s Monsal 
Dale, one of the Derbyshire dales. 


* 


TWO-FISTED GUY! 


“Go to it, snapper! 
Two spoons are better 
than one, when there’s 
something good in the 
bowl, eh? ”’ 


“* Spoons? Never 
use ’em!” 


